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IMPLEMENTING THE CHANGE TEAM CONCEPT 



This paper focuses or variables to be considered in implementing the team 
approach to planned change in educational organizations. It consists of two 
main sections. The first deals with team considerations: recruitment and 

selection, composition, training, and future roles of members in the client 
system. The second section presents various strategies and tactics for insti- 
tutionalizing the change agent team as an integral part of school system oper- 
ations . 



Our approach attempts to fuse aspects of individual personality, group func- 
tioning, and organizational contexts in the formation of a change team. We trace 
some of the possible configurations teams can take in terms of these three le- 
vels of analysis. The central thesis of this perspective is that program plan- 
ners have options regarding the development of change teams. We believe that 
their choices should be guided by the requirements of individual, group, and con- 
textual variables in interaction. Thus, different patterns in recruitment and 
selection, team composition, role taking, and training are appropriate insofar 
as these elements vary in their importance in a given situation. To our way 
of thinking, no sound case can be made for the inherent superiority of any one 
team approach over others except as it better meets the demands of the total sit- 
uation: of the people involved, their functioning as members of a group, and the 

formal organization and societal environment in which they operate. 



We would like to thank Allan M. Mohrman for his assistance in the preparation of 
this paper. 



TEAM CONSIDERATIONS 
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Personality Considerations 



The traits and characteristics of individuals are key variables to be con- 
sidered in the development of change teams. Individual behavior in a change 
team is predicated partly on personal skill (mental ability, aptitudes, educa- 
tion, training, experience, knowledge, judgment) and will (work habits, charac- 
ter traits, attitudes, motivations, drive, emotional maturity, temperament). 
Personal efficiency and effectiveness are functions of complex interactions 
among and between these traits and the feedback, incentive, and reward systems 
provided by the change team jand its parent educational organization. 

i 

This perspective suggests a multivariate approach to the analysis of cri- 
terion and predictor variables relevant in team recruitment, selection, and train 
ing. Under what circumstances are which traits most highly associated with ef- 
fective performance in dealing with specific change problems in what kinds of cli 
ent systems? Our review of the trait literature (Stogdill, in press) revealed 
few useful studies for guiding our thinking with respect to this question. For 
this reason, we will have little to say about aspects of personality in th^ con- 
texts in which change teams may operate. The few poin^ o me. ± on the sub- 

ject are, however, suggestive of the kinds of supportive research and experimen- 
tation required for successfully implementing the change team concept in ongoing 
organizations , 

Group Considerations 

A change agent team is fundamentally a small human group. In considering 
the development of change teams, we relied heavily on a paradigm of group for- 
mation proposed by Mills (1967, pp. 101-118). While this model is most meaning- 
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ful when applied to naturally occurring groups, we can assume that the volun- 
tary recruitment of persons into change teams is functionally equivalent to 
voluntary formation of a group. 

The Mills' paradigm is based on five cumulative "orders of purpose" through 
which a group progresses in its social-emotional and task development. The 
first order is concerned with the immediate gratification of the personal and 
social needs of members obtained through interaction (see Table l) c The se- 
cond is concerned with sustaining contact among members so that relationships 
may continue. The third order involves the pursuit of a collective goal. The 
fourth order of purpose is self-determination for the group. Here the group has 
achieved the maturity and "consciousness" which allow members to establish con- 
ditions necessary to set and pursue their own goals free from external restraints, 
past practices, and prior commitments. The fifth order concerns the group's 
growth in capabilities and influence. This includes becoming "open to wider 
varieties of information; capable of pursuing a wider range of goals; versatile 
in producing new ideas, knowledge, and tecl iq s of ih tv. -h c group and 

to others; and increasingly effective in exchanging things of value with others 
(Mills, p.103)." 

The achievement of these five purposes requires a complex ai i i iterdepen- 
dent set of operations and arrangements. Immediate gratification defends on the 
initial commitment of group members. Sustaining conditions for g -a ification re- 
quires the submission of each member to the central normative deir. teds of the grour . 
Pursuit of a collective goal depends on the ability or members tc isplace im- 
mediate f rsortl gratifications by working toward shared group go.. is with some 
confidence that they tan be reached. Group self-determination rt .uires self- 
awareness which includes the ability of members to face the prosoect of changing 
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group goals. Growth requires interchange with other groups. In this formulation 
a group's progression from one order of purpose to the next is not automatic "but 
instead occurs through the vision and effort of group members. It is a bootstrap 
operation that must be imagined and engineered (Mills, p. 105)." 



Contextual Considerations 



We assume that there is no one "best" personality pattern for membership in 
a change team nor is there one "best" change team configuration. Recruitment, 
selection, composi tion, and training in a change team also are dependent on organ- 
izational and societal factors. We have borrowed McCarty and Ramsey's (1968) four 
descriptions of community power, school board functioning, and role of the super- 
intendent as a useful typology in analyzing possible school system contexts. In 
this model, community decision making is related to Board operations and the role 
of the superintendent. McCarty and Ramsey portray four situations: dominated, 

factional, pluralistic, and inert. 

In the dominated context, a single cohesive leadership group in the com- 
munity directs the course of events on major policy issues. Board mem- 
bers "take the advice" of community leaders or may actually share their 
dominant ideology. Decisions are consistently guided in board meetings 
by members in the "right direction." The superintendent in this type 
system identifies with the community leaders. He carries out their pol- 
icy rather than sharing in its development. He serves solely as a func- 
tionary. 

In the factional context, at least two durable community factions compete 
for power and leadership on major school issues. Board members represent 
these, factional viewpoints in meetings. Voting on issues often is more 
important than concession-making and compromise; the majority faction 
wins. The balance ill decision making shifts as new members are elected 
to the board. The superintendent identifies with the faction in power but 
also keeps in touch with opposing groups. Acting as a political stra- 
tegist, he takes a middle course, shifting his behavior with changes in 
the power balance. 
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In the pluralistic, context, the community power structure is diffused. 
There are many contenders for leadership which varies with each major 
school issue. Board members represent interests but are not rigidly 
bound to one position. Discussion of problems is directed toward con- 
sensus which reflects personal detachment from special interests. Hie 
superintendent is not forced to identify with the ideology of any par- 
ticular interest group nor to carry out "handed down" policy. He is 
expected to give professional advice on school issues based on his ex- 
pertise, experience, and research findings. 



In the inert context, the community exerts no active power or influ- 
ence regarding school matters. Board members perform perfunctorily 
because they lack ideologies and constituents who stand for one view- 
point or another* They follow the lead of the superintendent and val- 
idate his policy. In this situation the superintendent acts as a de- 
cision maker. He is free to initiate action in both administrative 
and substantive areas. The board serves as a "rubber stamp" in ap- 
proving his recommendations. 



Recruitment and Selection of Team Members 



It is of utmost importance that the client system be fully committed to the 
team approach to change and take active part in delineating the criteria and pat- 
terns on which recruitment and selection are based (see Radnor and Coughlan). 

This would also include specifiying the formal organizational roles that team 
members will play and the relation of the team to other divisions and departments 
within the system. 

School systems with limited financial resources and/or those located in com- 
munities which decry the "endless proliferation" of staff specialists might con- 
sider implementing the change team on a part-time basis. Members would spend a 
portion of their energies on other duties within the system or in other sectors 
of the community. The intergroup ties which would result from this arrangement 
may in fact permit the change team to achieve greater effectiveness. Large school 
systems might consider employing a full-time team or two or three coordinated part 
time teams . 
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Employment for a reasonable period of time after training of the team must 
be guaranteed to all its members,. The team should not be required to work on a 
short-term provisional or other insecure basis (Bennis and Schein, p.356). Like- 
wise the client system should not have to fear excessive team turnover due to the 
increased mobility of members associated with higher levels of education. A 
three to five year contract spelling out the mutual obligations of team members 
and the employing school district seems highly appropriate. 

The motives and goals of individuals seeking membership in a change team 
will vary. This implies that information about team opportunities should be 
widespread and well understood by people in those organizations and communities 
from which members are to be recruited. Different appeals and recruitment stra- 
tegies seem appropriate to attract a mix of applicants whose personal interests, 
needs, and skills are required for effective team composition (more about this 
point later). 

Some applicants will be attracted on the basis of work interests; others be- 
cause of strong economic, recognition, achievement, or service needs. As a con- 
sequence, candidates may be prepared to give qualitatively different kinds of 
commitment and submit to the group's authority in different ways. Initial com- 
mitment comes about as the candidates perceive the change team as a way of fur- 
thering their personal motives and goals. 

Team recruitment is also partly a function of the client system and its soci- 
etal context. These dimensions suggest a number of possibilities. For example, the 
recruitment pattern may be based on a diagonal slice through the system: admini- 

strator, principal, supervisor, teacher, and counselor. This arrangement might be 
designed partly to improve the flow of information from all levels and locations 
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within a district. Such a pattern may be appropriate for dominated and sanction- 
ing contexts where there is a strong need to increase the quantity and quality of 
communication throughout existing strong and stable bureaucratic structures. 

A variation in the recruitment pattern might also focus on a particular in- 
terface viewed as important in a client system, e.g., a board-administrator/ teacher 
discontinuity. In this case, a change team might be composed of teachers, board 
members, central office, and middle-echelon administrators. This arrargement may 
be particularly relevant to those school systems that have no formal teacher col- 
lective negotiations with the school board. It would represent an attempt to deal 
in part with those problems and issues covered by collective agreements. Such 
conditions may prevail most frequently in the dominated and inert contexts. 

In the pluralistic context various community organizations may be interacting 
frequently with the school system on educational matters. A change team in this 
circumstance might reflect an interface between outside organizations and the 
school system. Thus, members of the PTA, community pressure groups, and line and 
staff representatives from the school system might form a team. As in the model 
discussed above, this type of arrangement could represent a form of cooptation 
(Selznick, 1953, p. 13) in that it attempts to institutionalize outside forces 
and focus change efforts at those points where the pressures are greatest. In 
formalizing such arrangements care mast be taken to evaluate whether the stresses 
and cleavages present are so great as to make productive inter group relationships 
impossible (Benne and Birnbaum, p. 328). This cautionary rule of thumb would seem 
to app 7 to any proposed pattern of recruitment. 

In a different context, Havelock (p. 7~39) reminds us to look for "linking 




agents" for change in prospectively abundant but relatively untapped human resource 
sectors. This suggestion leads to a possible pattern of recruitment geared to 
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draw on the contribution of teachers locked into but not fulfilled by the demands 
of their present positions or housewives faced with a similar situation at home. 
The use of citizen participation in change teams provides an especially large, 
variegated, and talented pool of candidates, especially if the positions to be 
filled are on a part-time basis. 

A recruitment pattern might also be based on the use of already formed groups 
within the school system. Building on existing relationships would overcome some 
of the problems of introducing a change agent team into the system. As an exam- 
ple of this arrangement, a team could be recruited from existing citizen ad- 
visory or teacher groups operating under the direction of the school board or ad- 
ministration. In these instances, however, an important consideration bears on 
the voluntary nature of the commitment to membership in a change team. Applica- 
tions from an existing group should be reviewed with particular emphasis on eval- 
uating the extent of interest and commitment on the part of all its members. Vol- 
untariness of commitment for this particular assignment probably should not be 
sacrificed for other values. 

Another recruitment pattern could be based on the notion of using the change 
team as a vehicle for "protest absorption" as discussed by Leeds (p. 201). This 
would involve utilizing an existing "non-conforming enclave" within the client 
system. This group would then have an increased potential to effect changes 
which it deems important. Like cooptation, protest absorption is a risky busi- 
ness. Moreover, it could well distort the concept of the change team that is 
being considered. Yet this type of arrangement might be appropriate for certain 
pluralistic contexts where groups representing other special interests can pro- 
vide necessary countervailing checks and balances. 




The above-suggested possibilities are not exhaustive; many combinations or 
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patterns are theoretically possible. From a practical viewpoint, recruitment 
and selection on the basis of ascribed status, e.g., age, sex, race, and ethni- 
city, may eventually loom large in the process. The point to be emphasized here, 
however, is that the criteria for recruitment and selection should not be decided 
arbitrarily but should fit with the total situation in which the change team must 
operate. 

Decisions regarding the numerical size of the team depend in part on the re- 
sources and requirements of the client system to be served: manpower, money, and 
time. They also would be contingent on the internal dynamics and decision making 
patterns in the group. Five is perhaps the optimal number of members for a change 
team not only in terms of interaction (Berelson and Steiner, p. 310), but also 
in terms of functional specialisms to be performed (these will be delineated 
later). Since even numbered groups are prone to deadlock in decision making, 
under certain conditions seven or nine members also may be feasible alternatives. 

Team Composition and Roles 

Mills* first and second orders of group purpose call for the immediate grat- 
ification of the personal and social needs of the individuals involved and the 
subsequent decision of members to sustain those conditions which provided initial 
gratification. Unless specifically planned, opportunities for gratifying needs 
on the basis of social exchanges may not be possible in the early stages of team 
development. An orientation program and activities therefore should be designed 
in part ot increase face-to-face contacts among members which are conducive to 
group social-emotional development. These sessions would lay the groundwork for 
establishing behavioral patterns and norms within the group which are necessary 
for sustaining those conditions on which future task endeavors will be based. 
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With respect to group composition, we can now begin considering group func- 
tioning and individual specialization beyond the roles enacted by members prior 
to their recruitment. Composition, in this enlarged sense, not only includes 
the array of personalities and talents of members resulting from selection. It 
also encompasses the status and role system which will emerge within the team 
through planning as well as through informal interaction. This role system is 
partly a product of individual characteristics and, in the early stages of group 
development, of previous role enactment 1 y members prior to joining the team. 
Beyond the normative authority r r atte. eui urging from informal .nteraction, team 
composition will be related to choices mae-- by members at the t :ird order of 
purpose. 

The third order of purpose deals with the group* s beginning to formulate and 
pursue a collective goal. To reach this purpose, the roles of group members now 
must become instrumental and the resulting role system within the team techni- 
cally oriented toward a collective goal. In a change team, the broad goal is 
one of effecting desired changes within the client system. The roles of team 
members should therefore become instrumental in achieving that goal. 

Team composition must now be defined in terms of those key functions and 
technical skills associated with the change process. Five such functions may 
be delineated: identifying and diagnosing organization problems and needs; 

developing change strategies; implementing strategies in the ongoing organiza- 
tion; evaluating results; and disseminating and utilizing outcomes. Other con- 
ceptualizations of change implementation may tend to differentiate roles along 
other lines of technical competence and expertise. 

The interest and skill distribution among individuals required to carry out 
team functions should play a major role in the recruitment and selection process. 
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If left to chance, a team conceivably might be formed around a number of persons 
who have similar interests, aptitudes, and skills in one or more functional areas 
to the exclusion of others. This imbalance would present particular problems 
in those cases where an existing group is recruited for training. The proba- 
bility is relatively low that an intact group would be composed of diverse 
individuals sufficiently able and willing to ne the array of functions that 

an effective change team might be required to erfor - .. 

Once the team’s technical role system is de . led, he group is ready to 
ascend toward Mills’ fourth order of purpose: cal. .etei .nation. Here members 

are re v _ irea to free themselves from past constrair s, rc cines, and traditions. 

By gaining access to information about themselves rough awareness of inter- 
member relations and obligations, the team has acquired a consciousness which 
allows it to accomplish this broad purpose. By accomplishing this purpose, the 
change team can begin assuming an "executive" role. At this stage, members now 
are able to transcend both conceptually and emotionally the demands of their 
immediate situation. It is this widening of perspective that allows a team to 
act as a source of change. The consciousness of members concerning their envi- 
ronmental context provides a crucial link between the team icself, the client 
system in which it is imbedded, and the outside world. 

Providing a broadened perspective to the change team has additional implica- 
tions for team composition. The recruitment and selection pattern can be designed 
to insure a wide range of previous role experience -cosmopolitanism-- on the 
part of prospective members. To further strengthen diversity, each team member 
might also be selected on the basis of previous background and training in 
management or the social and behavioral sciences. This mix of skills would pro- 
vide an added interdisciplinary perspective tc ■ 'he change process. 
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Many analysts maintain that the major impetus for innovation and change in 
schools originates outside the formal organization. How then can change emanate 
from an internal change team? One clue may be found in the roles assumed by 
members and the training provided change teams as they enter into Mills' fifth 
order of purpose: group growth. 

We have seen that a team capable of self-determination h developed an ex- 
panded consciousness of itself operating within its total envi onment. This 
consciousness functions as a necessary link with the outside wcrld. But the 
perspectives afforded by awaremess are static unless and until forces from 
outside the team are reflected within the group. These forces become operative 
when the group enters the fifth order purpose. 

Growth is conceived by Mills in terms of increasing team capabilities, influ- 
ence, and openness to ranges of available information. This growth requires, rs 
a critical input, consciously created interchanges with other groups both within 
and outside the client system. These contacts serve as part of the development 
of the team's executive function at the intergroup level. The composition of 
the team as members strive to accomplish this purpose may be related to the ties 
which members have with other subsystems or groups. For example, one team member 
may act as a link between the team and the district administration; another be- 
tween the team and teachers or between the team and supervisory personnel. 

Still another member may serve as the link with an important community group. 

The accomplishment of group growth depends on the team's ability to construct 
these necessary intergroup linkages. 

In Mills' paradigm a change team can assume an executive role which in turn 
(we hypothesize) will equip it to become a source of change. The question may 
be asked: why can't individual executives already within a school system serve 

as active sources of change? Mills contends that individual executive consciousness 
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and self-determination are never possible. In effect, because of sheer physical 
limitations, organizational complexity tends to swamp and overwhelm the individc 
As a result, the executive tends to slip into pseudo-executive postures which are 
marked by manipulation, obstructionism, simplification, suppression, and/or self- 
delusion (Mills, pp. 99-100). 

The organizational dilemma of complexity and confusion is exemplified in a 
theoretical analysis of the forces which constitute the problems of educational 
administration as explicated by Schwab (1964). In analyzing the multitude of 
factors impinging on administrative decision making, he concluded: 



"Since we have dealt with, so far, only with the sources or loci 
of educational problems and have taken no account whatever of 
the variety of criteria by which solutions to these problems 
may be judged good or bad, nor any account of the numerous fac- 
tors constituting the behaviors of administrators in attempting 
to solve these problems, it is amply clear that the number of 
factors involved is vastly greater than 4,500, for these further 
factors will enter into our equation, not as additions, but as 
multipliers. Let us settle for an estimate of 50,000." (p.54). 



In a real sense, the change team represents an attempt to position within 
the client system the added resources of a trained group dedicated to the per- 
formance of this executive function. 



Group Authority Structure 

As the technical role system in the team develops, certain authority con- 
figurations will begin to emerge. These structures in turn may be related to 
the societal context and client system within which the group operates. In an 
analysis of authority structures in team teaching, Lortie (1962) discussed ver- 
tical-bureaucratic vs. horizontal-collegial arrangements and their impact on 
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We e Lortie’s const; rts as ways of analyzing possible autho / str* . c- 

tures in -earn formation. We assume that these arrangements are pole f an 

ideal-type continuum along which various team authority structures v fall. 

The vertical-bureaucratic structure parallels the formal organize on of the 
school system and as such has many of its essential characteristics. n this ar- 
rangement a group member is formally appointed as head or leader of th team 
He serves as a focal point for team activities. 

The vertical-bureaucratic structure is characterized by subordination of 
status of team members and tendencies toward increased specialization ~ni tou- 
tinization of team tasks. The leader is in a position to control grouc goal 
formulation and regulate individual levels of subordinate effort and c put. 

His higher ascribed status enables him to obtain greater deference and respect 
than his colleagues from individuals and collectivities outside the team. Such 
an arrangement may lead to increased internal team coordination but at the ex- 
pense of reducing the range of contacts between team members and others in the 
organizational context. The emphasis on rank differences and centralized deci- 
sion making may also prove to be unsatisfying to the more active and independent 
members of a given team. 

A change team may also be organized along horizontal-collegial authority 
lines. In this situation the group rules its affairs essentially by internal 
democratic procedures. This formation is based on equality among members as 
well as on close working relationships. Team leadership is regarded as a func- 
tion of the needs and problems faced by the group at a particular time. As 
such it is rotated among members as external and internal circumstances change. 
Norms and rules of operation govern the team's relations with individuals and 
collectivities outside the team. Problems may be created when outsiders show 
greater deference and respect to some team members than others. Wlrh respect 
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to individual effort and output, slackers and eager beavers would be disci- 
plined by the group’s culture and norms. 



A superintendent carrying out board policy in a dominated context may tend 
to dictate tasks to be accomplished by a change team, e.g„, install a new learn- 
ing technology into the school system. In this case the tram in effect would 
become a functionary of the superintendent. Responsibility for success or 
failure created by the functionary role may bring about vertical-bureaucratic 
authority arrangements within the change team. Such a structure may be effi- 
cient if we can assume that all changes effected by the team originate at a 
source superordinate to the team itself. Change implementation in this arrange- 
ment may gradually become routinized and standardized. In this case, serious 
questions may be raised whether the approach could be effective in the long run 
and whether the team is actually functioning in a change agent role. 



If the superintendent functions as a decision maker or a professional advi- 
sor, as in the inert and pluralistic contexts, respectively, the change team may 
also be able to function m similar modes. The authority structure most appro- 
priate for these operations may be the horizontal-collegial. The impetus for 
change in this case can be seen as originating within the change team as well 
as from sources elsewhere in the school system and its environment. 
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In the factional context, where the superintendent operates as a political 
strategist, strong ties between the change team and particular interest groups 
may emerge. It is not unlikely that issues impinging on matters of change 
could become partisan within the team itself as they do within factional school 
boards. The authority structure within the team therefore may become differen- 
tiated along political rather than collegial or hierarchical lines. If link- 
ages take the form of mutual influence between the team and various community 
factions, the group’s authority structure might then assume a more collegial 
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Pressures for change in dominated and factional contexts tend to flow from 
the community environment into the school system. It would therefore seem nec- 
essary that strong intergroup ties be constructed between community forces and 
the change team. If many team members have community ties the team may be ex- 
pected to assume a horizontal-collegial authority structure. However if only 
one member is strongly connected with influentials outside the client system, 
then a vertical-hierarchical authority system in the group may result. If all 
members are recruited from within the client system and no community linkages 
are constructed, then group growth may be severely restricted and the ability 
of the team to act as a source of change radically truncated. The team may, 
in effect, never attain Mills* fifth order of purpose, i.e., group growth. 

Failure to establish linkages with a number of community factions may 
also reduce the change team to the position where it is constrained to re- 
spond to pressures from the dominant faction as these are relayed through the 
superintendent. In such circumstances the team might regress to Mills* third 
order of purpose where team composition is reduced to in-fighting over tech- 
nical and instrumental roles. As was the case within a dominated context, the 
resultant authority structure would probably tend toward the vertical-hier- 
archical end of the continuum. 

Finally, if the change team has the horizontal-collegial structure, the 
question of payment of services may be important. Equal inputs of members 
into team output should be rewarded equally. If the team members operate on 
a part-time basis, discrepancy in pay based on work done outside the team will 
probably not affect performance since direct comparison of inputs and outputs 
is not likely. If there is a discrepancy in payments to members exclusively 
for change team work, an adjustment in input level by the various members might 
occur (Goodman and Friedman, p. 271). Differentials in monetary rewards are 
likely to create an ineffectual change team and/or a vertical-bureaucratic 
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structure within it. 



Team Training 



For group members to function as a change team, certain knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes must be acquired. We suggest that training scope, content, and 
sequence might be geared rather closely to Mills * orders of purpose as a way of 
establishing the foundations upon which the team will function. Learning exper- 
iences in this training model would be based on the types of interaction and 
feedback necessary for the group to move successfully through each order in accom- 
plishing its overall aims. 



As discussed earlier, immediately following initial commitment it becomes 
necessary to ascertain whether the individuals assigned to a particular team, will 
be willing to submit to its developing norms and standards. Team members should 
be brought together in orientation sessions to become acquainted and to establish 
more clearly the relationship between individual motives and goals and proposed 
team objectives. On the basis of interaction and feedback gained in these ses- 
sions, some individuals may opt out of the team. 



In order to pursue a collective goal, team composition must reflect the tech- 
nical role system required to effect change. This calls for training in these 
skills necessary for each member to specialize in the performance of an instru- 
mental role. Training in specific skills--in problem identification and diagnosis, 
strategy formulation, change implementation, evaluation of results, and knowledge 
dissemination and utilization--would involve three elements. These include (1) a 
thorough understanding of the theoretical and empirical inderpinnings of the skill, 

( 2 ) incorporation of appropriate skills through clinical and simulated practice, 

and (3) an understanding of the entire change process so that functional relationships 
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among all skill areas are understood and integrated. 



In order to operate effectively at the level of team self-determination, 
members must gain knowledge of internal group processes and intergroup relations 
both within the client system and the surrounding societal context. This train- 
ing lays the necessary groundwork for the group's assumption of the "executive" 
role. Appropriate learning experiences at this point would be oriented toward 
the development of group consciousness. This would involve (1) specific instruc- 
tion in underlying group processes from many perspectives with an emphasis on 
critically investigating the group's own structure and functioning when problem 
solving in clinical or simulated situations; (2) extensive cooperative work 
relationships in situations both similar and dissimilar to those found within 
the school district to which the team is assigned; and (3) training in education, 
management, and the social and behavioral sciences which would allow the perspec- 
tives gained in (2) above to be analyzed within a comprehensive conceptual frame- 
work for change to be developed by the team in the course of its training. 



The final stage of training should be designed to stimulate and sustain 
team growth. In an earlier section, we dealt with the intergroup relations re- 
quired to foster this stage of development. We were concerned with ties which 
may exist between the change team and subsystems of the client system or communi- 
ty groups. Formal training and field experiences should be on an ongoing basis 
in the client system and community to create and foster those intergroup linkages 
that would establish and maintain conditions for group growth. 



In attempting to sustain growth, the change team would place itself in the 
position of possibly losing its autonomy due to its active search for intergroup 
ties. This is a risk the group must take. For if the team becomes isolated with- 
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in the client system due to failure to achieve appropriate linkages, the results 
will probably be to regress the group to lower order purposes and roles. This 
threat to group growth implies the need for training in resolving intergroup con- 
flicts such as that developed by Blake (1969). His approach involves each group 
in conflict separately describing its own image and its image of 'he other group, 
reporting each group's image to the other, meeting separately to consider what 
kino i of behavior on the part of each group may have led to the image which the 
other group holds, sharing and discussing openly the behavioral hypotheses held 
by both groups, and meeting together to j work toward reducing the discrepancy be- 
tween self-image and the image held by the other group 0 

At all stageb of training the client system must commit itself to reeducative 
and consultative interaction with the institution involved in developing the change 
team. This is an integral part of the training process for it would help pre- 
vent the linkage failures discussed above. If several organizations are involved 
which could affect or be effected by the activities of the change team, they also 
must be made receptive to the change team concept (Benne and Birnbaum, p. 328). 

STRATEGIES OF CHANGE 

In this section discussion focuses upon strategies of change which can be 
used to implement the change team concept. The first topic treated, however, is 
the nature of the change team concept as an innovation. This is followed by an 
analysis of major strategy categories. The final section presents a number of 
factors which influence the actual choice of strategies. Since the person or 
group concerned with implementing the change team concept may vary we shall gener- 
alize and refer to this party as the change agent: it may be the school principal 
in one case, the school board in another instance, or even a committee of teachers. 
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In fact one of the most intriguing research problems facing us concerns the ques- 
tion, what is the relevant advocate group? Under what conditions is it likely to 
be one party or another? The change team itself will be referred to alternately 
as the innovation, or change team. It might be added that the strategies and re- 
lated considerations to be mentioned for the change agent are equally relevant to 
members of the change team. The intended audience (those to whom strategies are 
directed) for the change team will be referred to as target groups or school systems. 

Perhaps the single most important decision a change agent makes in an instance 
of planned change concerns the strategy or strategies to be pursued in implementing 
a proposed change. This is no less true when the proposed change itself is the in- 
stitutionalization of a team of formal change agents where none existed in explicit 
approved form before. What are some of the types of strategies involved? What 
conditions relate to these strategies? What decision criteria are involved in 
selecting strategies? How are strategies put into operation? These are just a 
few of the many questions one can raise. But first, before any answers or sugges- 
tions can be offered it is necessary to know something of the nature of the inno- 
vation under consideration. We shall address this problem briefly here. 

The Innovation 

Various characteristics of innovations have been described by researchers - 
We shall noc attempt to treat all of them here (see Zaltman and Lin, 1971; 1973). 
Caution is advised in studying the dimensions of innovations, especially in educa- 
tion. Carlson (1968) for example reported on a study in which a panel of educators 
were asked to rate each of six widespread educational innovations by applying five 
characteristics to the six innovations. The characteristics were divisibility, 
communicability, relative advantage, compatibility, and complexity. The result 
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was little agreement among panel members in their ratings. No concensus was ob- 
tained concerning the applicability of these criteria to the innovations. With 
this caution in mind, we shall proceed to describe what we feel to be some of the 
major attributes of the change team as an innovation. 

The change team concept can be said to be more of a radical solution than a 
routine solution in that it involves, for the large majority of school organiza- 
tions, a new structural unit which is charged with a responsibility not previously 
clearly focused in any existing part of the organization structure. To the extent 
that responsibility for directed change is diffused throughout the school system 
then the proposed innovation may appear threatening to many individuals. The 
concept is wide in scope in that it influences a significant number of tasks within 
a school system (Wilson 1966). The change team would not limit its activities to 
any one area such as instruction or teacher evaluation but would range across areas. 
Moreover, the innovation involves reorientation rather than variation (Normann, 1971), 
i.e., it involves basic changes such as new goals, values and support structures 
and requires new kinds of specialist knowledge. The concept has high gateway capac - 
ity in that it establishes opportunities for further significant innovations to 
enter the system (Zaltman and Lin, 1971; 1973). In fact, this feature is the cen- 
tral advantage in the entire argument favoring change teams. It is difficult to 
determine a priori whether the change team concept will be compatible with the 
existing system into which it is to be incorporated (Thio, 1971). There will, of 
course, be a measure of self-selection involved: school systems with which the 

idea is compatible will probably tend to adopt innovations mere rapidly anyway and, 
to that extent, are in less need of this particular innovation while those systems 
with which the idea is incompatible will tend to resist the idea and probably 
other innovative ideas as well. The potential for pervasiveness is high; the con- 
cept, if successfully implemented, may require adjustment or change among many 
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other elements in the social system and perhaps outside, such as parents and 
developers and suppliers of educational materials. Whether this adjustment will 
be gradual or immediate depends in part upon the strategies employed by the change 
agents . 

The innovation seems to have relatively little divisibility , i.e., it does 
not seem to be possible to implement the idea in limited ways which would also 
permit a fair test of the idea. However, this may be partially a matter of per- 
spective: Viewed from the standpoint of a large educational system it may be tried 

in one or a few of the school districts, in the fashion of a controlled experiment. 
However, in the experimental groups it would seem advisable to employ the concept 
in full measure. 

The innovation will clearly have a strong impact on social relationships within 
the social system where it is tried. The relative impact it has on the socio-emo- 
tional functions and the task and goal related functions remains to be seen. Prop- 
erly introduced, the concept could well lessen tension by providing a sympathetic 
ear to members of the system who may feel frustrated or blocked in their efforts to 
change. The impact on social relationships is an important quality of the innova- 
tion which must be considered carefully in both the implementation and evaluation 
phases. For example the change team may provide a closed circuit communication 
link between the teacher and school principal. Members of the change team would 
be in direct contact with teachers and principal thus by-passing vice-principals, 
department chairmen and others. One effect would be to give the teacher a feeling 
of immediacy with the top decision maker. A dysfunctional effect would be the 
alienation of those people occupying the role positions which are being by-passed. 

This need not be the case of course. Change agents could specialize or focus their 
contacts on a particular groups. Thus one agent becomes the contact person for teach- 
ers, another for department chairmen, central administration, etc. so that each 
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major part of the school system has its representative. 

Another attribute of the innovation is that it is very likely to involve a 
collective rather than individual adoption or rejection decision process. Be- 
cause of its pervasiveness and impact on social relations a number of persons 
will probably be involved in the decision making process. But here, again, this 
is also dependent upon the strategy used to implement the concept. Conceivably 
the adoption could be brought about by fiat. At the other extreme of the contin- 
uum, adoption would be obtained by achieving concensus through group discussions. 
The latter approach will probably be favored ir. “act ice. Related to this is 
the feature of social system nodes or points where the innovation could be intro- 
duced into the system. The idea of a change t=., could be put forth by anyone 
ranging from the school board to the individual iassroom teacher although it is 
likely that the champion of the idea will be sc. ^one highly placed in the system 
bureaucracy or someone such as a consultant who is nominally at least outside 
the system. 

Change Strategies 

Several typologies of change strategies have been proposed in the last few 
years. For example. Chin and Benne (1969) have suggested three basic types of 
strategies: The first type of change strategy is the empirical-rational strat- 

egy which assumes rational behavior; if men are shown what is to their best inter- 
est they will make the changes needed to achieve that improved condition. Thus 
if the connection were made between some particular goal or value held by members 
of the school system and the adoption of the change team, the school system or 
the important elements within it would presumably accept the team concept as being 
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to their self-interest. It is important in following this strategy to determine 
accurately what needs are perceived by the various groups in the school system with 
regard to programs of change. 

Normative- re -educative strategies stress the importance of norms and institutions 
and internalized values and habits in shaping behavior. Changes are brought about by 
altering institutions and co-opting target groups in general programs of change. The 
tactic of actively involving the target group is an important element of this type of 
strategy. In this instance those concerned with introducing the change team concept 
would do well to involve early in the planning process persons likely to be most af- 
fected by such teams. Thus there should be mutual and collaborative intervention be- 
tween target group and those instituting the change team concept. 

Power-coercive approaches emphasize the use of political, economic or even moral 
sanctions to induce the desired changes among the target group. The withholding of 
government funds until particular actions are carried out is not unknown in education. 
Thus school systems not displaying innovative behavior as evidenced by the acceptance 
of a change team might have its resources restricted by the apportioning body. Or, 
conversely, special financial incentives might be provided to those institutions who 
do adopt the advocated change. 

Jones (1965) has developed three basic strategies each with two substrategies. 
First there are coercive strategies characterized by nonmutual goal-setting and imbal- 
anced power relationships. The first substrategy is that of pressure which involves 
the use or show of force to induce change. Threatening recalcitrant members of the 
target group with replacement if resistance is displayed or continued would be an 
example. The substrategy of stress inducement involves the deliberate disruption of 
the school system's equilibrium. The advocated change is then introduced during the 
process of establishing a new equilibrium. 

Normative strategies according to Jones involve the manipulation of symbolic 
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rewards, employment of leaders and the control of symbols. Normative strategies 
are based upon the internalization of particular goals and compliance with pres- 
sures to achieve these goals. This can be brought about by co-optation, i.e., 
involving members of the target group, particularly its leaders, in the process 
of planning for change. Thus one suggestion is to select teachers, administrative 
personnel and consultants to become members of the change team. This is the sub- 
strategy of participe 'ion . A second substr ategy involves education and training 
Thus selected members of the target group could be involved in special workshops 
to train them as auxiliary change agents. This has the advantage of co-c -ration 
added to the value or sensitizing members ef the educational system to t ^ prob- 
lems and methods involved in educational mange. 

A final category suggested by Jones are utilitarian strategies which are 
"characterized by control over material resources and rewards through the allo- 
cation of increased contributions, benefits, and services. These are available 
to the client system when it performs in a manner prescribed by the agent of 
change." The substrategy of placement involves among other things putting the 
right people in strategic positions at the time change is desired. The people 
most sympathetic or believed to be sympathetic to the change team concept would 
be, in effect, rewarded for having these inclinations by being placed in posi- 
tions of influence prior to the actual implementation of the concept. The second 
substrategy is much more straightforward and socially acceptable; it involves the 
empirical approach of simply demonstrating that a particular change is in fact 
of value to the system. This is akin to the empirical-rational strategy of 
Chin and Benne. 

Zaltman et al (1972) present a similar structure of strategies. Power strat- 
egies in their terminology a.re those in which the actual use of or implicit or 
explicit threat of force is involved. It may involve the de facto imposition 
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of the change the change agent wants. Thus in its most naked form rhis strategy 
::ould result in the change team being presented as a f. at accompli. 

Persuasive £ irategies , a second category, art those which attemrt to bring 
about change partly through bias in the manner in which a message is tructured 
and presented. Appeals may be emotional or rational ?xd may or may r t be based 
on fact. This would involve carefully managed communication flows a r content 

directed to thos_ affected by the change team. Different kinds of in_: rmation 
would be prepare-: for teachers on the one hand and administrators on zhe other 
hand . 



Reeducati ve strategies assume "man is a rational being capable rf discerning 
fact and adjusting his behavior accordingly." Because this may invol e the un- 
learning or at least unfreezing of something prior to the learning of the new 
attitude or behavior the authors use the term re-educative. This strategy sug- 
gests the need . or use of an extensive program sensitizing the target system to 
the need for a special change team even prior to the time at which the possibility 
of having such a team is made known. The sensitization process would be such 
that the change team concept would seem to be a rational, logical solution to 
the needs outlined by the sensitization program* 

Finally, Warwick (1973) has identified four forms of intervention which will 
be mentioned briefly. First is coercion which occurs when one person or group 
forces another to act or refrain from acting under threat of severe deprivation. 
Manipulation is a second form which "is a deliberate act of changing either the 
structure of the alternatives in the environment or personal qualities affecting 
choice without the knowledge of the person involved." Persuasion involves "inter- 
personal influence in which one person tries to change the attitude or behavior of 
another by means of argument, reasoning or, in certain cases, structured listening. 
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Finally, intervention nay be in the form of facilitation which is to increase the 
ease with which an intavidual or group can implement their choice or satisfy their 
desires. Examples of these strategies have already been provided. 

Oth i Dimensions of Strategies 

All the strategy types above are strikingly familiar in that they assume the 
same underlying dimension, the dimension of force. Thus at one end of the con- 
tinuum we have complete force and at the other end total voluntarism. But there 
are other dimensions of strategies which while generally ignored in the literature 
are equally important considerations and interact with the force of power dimension. 
A few of these will be touched upon here. One dimension is the degree of commit- 
ment a strategy requires on the part of the change agent and change target. For 
example, the greater the degree of commitment a proposed change or innovation 
requires of school principals, for example, the greater the degree of force neces- 
sary by superintendents or by teachers in the case of "bottom-up 1 ' change. Also in 
this instance the greater the intensity with which any given strategy must be pur- 
sued. 



Another consideration involves the extent to which the object of change is 
aware of being the change target. Again the more forceful the change strategy 
the more awareness there will be. However, even when a change can be introduced sur- 
repticiously it is usually desirable to make those affected aware of the change. 

Time pressure is another fact. The greater the time constraints faced by 
the change agents the more likely they are to use the maximum amount of force 
available to them. In one sense the shorter the time between awareness among 
system members and implementation the shorter the period during which sources of 
resl? '-anco have a chance to organize. What the optional elapsed time between 
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awareness ar: 



' iementation should be is a subject of needed research. 



The deg 



control a change target has over the process of change is a 



factor which • influence the choice of strategies and tactics. One decision 
a change agar '..as to make concerns the optimal level of client or change target 



able as wel. .. advantageous from a strategic point of view. Determining the 
level of par.:.- ation is no easy task however, particularly when client attitudes 
toward the ed change are not known or not yet formulated. 

The p erc:, - ~ad need for change is also a determinant of strategy selection. 

The greater client's perceived need for a change and the greater the consen- 

sus between change agent and client as to the definition of that need and the ap- 
propriate solution or way of satisfying that need the less force is necessary. 

Note however, tuat there are two important qualifiers here. First, is consensus 
in defining the problem and second consensus on the appropriate solution . It is 
difficult to overestimate the extent to which these two factors may be obstacles. 

Hie degree to which clients are open to alternative strategies is another 
factor. For example not all members of a given school system will be equally 
open to chan. - Some members may be very much in favor of the innovation and, 
because of ornsition among other colleagues, they may desire that force be em- 
ployed. Thus the use of force is not necessarily something all members would 
o ppose . 

The capacity of the School system to accept and sustain a change is another 
factor. The ources necessary for the continued implementation of change may 
not be present available. Or only certain kinds of resources are available 
thus limiting the range of strategies or tactics to those which require only the 
available re .... .. s . Similarly, change agent resources place a constraint upon 



participati. . the change process. Client participation is normatively desir 
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activities. For example if a force approach is followed a monitoring or polic- 
ing function is usually necessary. This requires personnel and associated re- 
sources. If manpower is not available for these purposes then a more voluntary 
or facilitative approach is required. Thus, concerning the durability of a strat- 
egy, we might postulate that under coercion, when the change agent withdraws, the 
status quo ante will be established; when facilitative strategies are employed 
the change is much more likely to endure in the absence of change agents. 

Comprehensiveness of the change effort is an important issue. The greater 
the degree of total system change required to implement a given innovation the 
more likely it is that a force type strategy will be required. The larger the 
number of elements to be altered in a system the larger the potential sources 
of opposition or resistance. Also, the greater the coordination necessary among 
elements of the strategy the more difficult it will be to utilize the strategy 
effectively. Thus complexity of the strategy becomes an issue. 

Factors Affecting Strategies 

The particular strategy type or strategy combination selected to implement 
the change team concept and the particular tacts chosen to implement the strategy 
will vary according to a number of factors. Some of these are considered below. 
Each factor also represents a potential source of errors a change agent can make. 

1. The situation of the person introducing the innovation is important. His 
role position will carry with it certain limitations as well as unique advantages 
for pursuing the concept. These limitations and advantages will be somewhat dif- 
ferent in different role situations. A group of teachers may lack the formal 
power a principal has but may have a better feeling for change needs at the grass 
roots level in curriculum matters. 
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2. The personality of the change agent also influences his style (and hence 
preferred strategies and tactics) as a change agent quite apart from his particular 
position in the school system. Thus the needs and motivations as well as general 
behavior patterns of the change agent become an important set of strategy influenc- 
ing factors. 

3. The general climate for change present within the school system is an in- 
tangible but important factor. For whatever reasons some systems are more open 
and organic with regard to change and others more closed with regard to change. 

Each social system has to be approached somewhat differently. 

4. The climate of the school system will be partially influenced by the envi ° 
ronment in which it as a social unit must function. Thus public attitudes and 
expectations as they affect the school social system must also be taken into account. 

5. The variety and number of different significant others in the social 
system is still another factor. The more varied and more numerous the relevant 
others are the more likely it is that several approaches must be tailored to their 
different needs, motivations, constraints and resources. The list of potential 
relevant others may range from federal agencies to school boards to students. 

o. Another factor, not unrelated to the others, concerns the perceived nature 
of the innovation . If the innovation is perceived as highly complex, for instance, 
then efforts must be mounted to present the idea as being less complex to the 
extent that in some objective sense it is not as complicated as it is perceived 
to be. 




7. The resources made available to the change agents for the specific task 
of introducing the change team concept is clearly important. This topic has al- 
ready been mentioned. The nature of the resources will structure or set limits 

to the range of strategies and perhaps dictates the actual strategies and tactics. 

«o<r> 
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This is one way others not directly concerned with the implementation of innova- 
tions exercise their influence in the change process. By withholding funds but 
in principle approving an innovation, a school board can effectively reject the 
changes without being on record as against it. 

8. Another consideration concerns the relative importance of the formal as 
against informal social structure of the school setting.. Strategies and tactics 
appropriate to one structure may not be appropriate to the other,. Thus, in addi- 
tion to considering what is appropriate to which structure it is necessary to ask 
what dysfunctional consequences there might be for the informal structure, for 
example, resulting from strategies pursued relative to the formal structure. 

9. Another consideration, and perhaps this relates back to the internal 
climate of the school social system, concerns the trade off between strategies 
geared to overcome resistance versus those designed to increase driving forces . 
Strategies designed to combat resistance are not necessarily the same as those 
intended to overcome indifference or to capitalize on existing favorable inclina- 
tions toward the change object. 

10. Stiles and Robinson (1973) and others have identified various steps 
through which educational changes move, e.g., development, diffusion, legitima- 
tion, adoption, and adaptation. Each stage mav involve different strategies in 
that they involve different processes and may involve different members of the 
school system. 
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